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time.as the horse ”—tend in any way to mend matters. 
Moreover, when we turn to the chapter on some foreign 
cats, by Mr. H. C. Brooke, we find it stated, although 
somewhat guardedly, that the Egyptian cat is the 
probable ancestor of our domesticated breeds. There 
does not, therefore, seem to be. complete accord in this 
respect between the two authors, and we venture to 
suggest that, although the pedigree of the original 
British breed of cat cannot be fully traced, the term 
“ mystery ” is scarcely appropriate to the real facts 
of the case. In this connection mention may be made 
of Mr. Brooke’s error in referring (p. 297) to the 
European and Egyptian wild cats as “ varieties ” in¬ 
stead of “ species.” It is perfectly true that the mis¬ 
take, in analogous cases, is very frequently made by 
amateur zoologists, but it is nevertheless quite in¬ 
excusable. 

Passing over the chapters devoted to the housing 
and exhibition of cats, our attention may be directed 
to what Miss Simpson has to say with regard to the 
various breeds kept in this country. The first group 
taken into consideration is that of the long-haired or 
Persian breeds, of which quite a number of different 
strains, chiefly or entirely distinguished by colour, are 
recognised by fanciers. The author is of opinion that 
no satisfactory distinction can be drawn between 
Angora and Persian cats, and in this she is doubtless 
right. No reference is, however, made to the opinion 
current among zoologists that the Persians very prob¬ 
ably trace their origin to the long-haired Pallas’s cat 
(Felis manul) of Central Asia, which, with the excep¬ 
tion of the tail and limbs, is a nearly uniformly 
coloured species. Neither is enough made of the fact 
that all imported Persians appear to be uniformly 
coloured, although a quotation from Mr. Harrison 
Weir to this effect is given. ' If this be really the case, 
there can be no doubt that all Persians with “ tabby ” 
and “ tortoise-shell ” markings are due to a cross 
between the pure breed and European cats. Strong 
confirmation of this is afforded by a statement of the 
author to the effect that so-called orange Persians tend 
to lose their markings and become uniformly coloured. 

Under the heading of Manx cats , the author alludes 
to the current belief that these are due to a cross 
between a cat and a rabbit 1 A whole chapter is de¬ 
voted to the beautiful Siamese cat,. although no refer¬ 
ence is made to its possible origin from the bay cat 
( F. badia). To the author’s account of ordinary short- 
haired cats we need not refer, and the remaining space 
at our disposal must be devoted to foreign cats (other 
than those kept in this country). Mr. Brooke, in 
chapter xxvi., has been fortunate in securing some 
very interesting photographs, notably those of the 
Burmese and Abyssinian breeds, the latter of which is 
also represented in a coloured plate, together with an 
Indian cat. Most remarkable of all is, however, the 
photograph of hairless New Mexican cats, now said to 
be all but, if not quite, extinct. 

Although the book might have been improved if the 
proofs had been submitted to a zoologist, there can be 
little hesitation in pronouncing it a decided success, 
and indispensable to every student and breeder of cats. 

R. L. 
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AMERICAN RAIL WA VS. 

American Railways. By Edwin A. Pratt. Pp. viii-i- 
309. (London: Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1903.) 
Price 3 s. 6 d. net., 

A S it appears to be the fashion just now to look 
upon British railroad management as antiquated, 
and its methods effete, it is interesting to study a book 
dealing with American practice, as its adoption in 
this country is looked upon by some as the only salva¬ 
tion of British railways from a dividend earning point 
of view. 

The volume before us deals with the general question 
in a fair and open manner. Mr. Pratt evidently went 
to the States with the intention of seeing as much as 
possible, and comparing what he did see with home 
practice; he gives us in his book a very readable 
account of the result. 

The big waggon question is, of course, interesting, 
and we read that twenty-five years ago the average 
freight box waggon in the United States had a 
capacity ranging from 16,000 lb. to 24,000 lb. Then, 
in 1881, the 40,000 lb. waggon was introduced, this 
being followed in 1885 by the 60,000 lb. waggon. 
After this, in 1898, a waggon, though no larger 
than its predecessors, was so constructed as to have a 
capacity of 80,000 lb., and to-day waggons are 
being extensively used with a capacity of 100,000 lb. 
This continual increase in waggon capacity is well 
illustrated by means of tables. The dead weight is 
gradually being reduced, and in the case of pressed 
steel waggons the proportion of paying weight to the 
total weight of the car when loaded is 73 per cent., and 
it is interesting to know that waggons of this type are 
being gradually introduced into this country, the most 
satisfactory being those designed and made by the 
Leeds Forge Company. 

With the rapid increase in the weight of trains 
hauled came the heavier and more powerful loco¬ 
motive, and it is here where the American locomotive 
engineer has the advantage of his British brother, it 
being possible for the American engine to be both 
higher and wider than the British engine, thus 
materially increasing its capacity. 

We read that the majority of American officials 
with whom the author discussed the big waggon 
question did not care to commit themselves to any 
recommendation of the use of such large waggons in 
Great Britain. The nearest approach is the American 
type of enlarged freight waggon for the transport of 
coal from the collieries to the sea, and these are now 
being successfully used by the North-Eastern Railway. 

An important conversation with a prominent official 
is reported on the general question of handling of 
traffic in the two countries. He said, ours is whole¬ 
sale business, yours is retail. We get bigger lots than 
you do, and we can handle them to better advantage ; 
but in regard to general merchandise your arrange¬ 
ments are far better than ours, &c. It is evident, 
therefore, that the conditions are so very different that 
the mere adoption of American methods en bloc is not 
sufficient in itself. No doubt there are many practices 
which can be assimilated with advantage, and these 
can only be discovered and thought out by sending 
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picked railway men on a tour of inspection over the 
American railways. 

Chapter xx. is of. value. The author gives us the 
benefit of his “ conclusions,” and states that 
“ before starting on my tour of the United States 1 
had heard or read so much in praise of the conditions 
existing on. American railways that I expected to bring 
back with me a long list of recommendations deserv¬ 
ing consideration on this side. But the more I looked 
for and inquired after any special advantages that 
were really suited'to British conditions, and desirable 
of adoption here, the greater my difficulty in finding 
or learning of any became.” 

There is no doubt, however, that the British rail¬ 
ways are only too anxious, to learn, for most of the 
important lines have sent their officials to study on the 
spot and to investigate anything that is new. 

We can recommend this book to all students of rail¬ 
way practice as one containing much useful inform¬ 
ation and decidedly worth reading. N. J. L. 


OUR BOOK SHELF. 

Why the Mind has a Body. By C. A. Strong. Pp. 

x + 355. (New York : The Macmillan Co.; London : 

Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1903.) Price 10s. 6 d net. 
In this book Prof. Strong deals .with the riddle of the 
universe, and contributes some original ideas toward 
its solution. Of the three sections- into which the 
work is divided, the first deals with the current theories 
of automatism, parallelism, and interaction, and 
criticises them on their merits; the second gives us a 
metaphysical ground-work; the third resumes criticism 
on the bases of the results of the second part, and 
develops the new doctrine. The critical part must be 
left to the reader, who will not fail to find it vigorous 
and interesting; as the peculiar features of the author’s 
thought emerge most clearly in the constructive work, 
our space will be best used in indicating these ideas. 

The goal is psychophysical idealism, which is meta¬ 
physically monistic, but distinct from psychophysical 
monism. The world, as we then have it, is monistic 
in “ stuff ” and in “ form in form, for the theory 
“ conceives individual minds and other things-in- 
themselves as together constituting a single system 
in stuff, for all is mental. • This. conclusion-rests'on 
the doctrine of things-in-themselves which the second 
section is designed to. prove. As to these, the nature 
of reality is known to us in consciousness; they are 
therefore not unknowable; we also have a transcen¬ 
dent knowledge of other minds, hence we know some 
extra-mental realities, and are saved from solipsism. 
Two such realities may stand in a causal relation each 
to each; Kant’s limitation of causality to the sphere 
of experience applies only to phenomenal causality; 
but there is also a real causality to which this limit¬ 
ation does not apply which may be used to transcend 
experience. If we now ask how the causal chain, e.g. 
from A’s anger to B’s sensation of pain, is to be con¬ 
structed, we.find a.gap which requires filling; hence 
a “ cosmological proof ” of other things-in-themselves 
which must be mental but are not consciousnesses. 

It must be left to the reader to follow these argu¬ 
ments in detail; the bare outline here given will serve 
to show the trend of thought; the whole is not un¬ 
worthy of the slightly paradoxical title. The author 
is always attractive,- qnd his style is vigorous, though 
at times Transatlantic in diction; he anticipates the 
possibility of- failing to convince his readers, in which 
he is not without justification, for he deals with the 
obscure obscurely. The most fundamental and most 
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difficult point is the relation of one consciousness to 
another; here we have a “ transcendent ” knowledge 
hitherto overlooked by philosophers. This knowledge 
is founded “ neither on reason nor experience, but 
solely on instinct ” (p. 219). Deeper still, our own 
past experience stands to us in the same relation as 
another consciousness; ‘‘it literally is another con¬ 
sciousness, though one no longer existent ” (p. 222). 
We reach this by a conjecture which bears “ the closest 
analogy to the process by which we infer other minds ” 
(p. 222). Then is our “ instinct ” after all an in¬ 
ference? And if .we know another consciousness 
because it in some way acts upon us, do our own past 
experiences also in some way act upon us? As this 
is not a criticism, the question may be left without 
discussion. What should be noted is that, though we 
find the self-development of mind rejected, the evolu¬ 
tion of things-in-themselves accepted, though we hear 
of the “ imprinting ” achieved by things upon minds 
(which seems convertible with evoking states of con¬ 
sciousness), we nowhere have a discussion of the 
problem of activity; that is why our gratitude for this 
work does not obliterate the feeling that one riddle 
has been solved by—another. G. S. B. 

The Position of the Old Red Sandstone in the Geo¬ 
logical Succession. By A. G. M. Thomson, F.G.S. 

Pp. vi + 224. (Dundee : John Leng and Co., 1903.) 
More than sixty years ago Hugh Miller, in his classic 
on “ The Old Red Sandstone,” remarked, “ There are 
some of our British geologists, too, who still regard 
it as a sort of debatable tract, entitled to no indepen¬ 
dent status. They find, in what they deem its upper 
beds, the fossils of the Coal Measures ( i.e. Lower 
Carboniferous), and the lower graduating apparently 
into the Silurian System; and regard the whole as a 
sort of common, which should be divided as pro¬ 
prietors used to divide commons in Scotland half a 
century ago, by giving a portion to each of the border¬ 
ing .territories.”.'One object of the present work is 
to show that the conditions under which the Old Red 
Sandstone was produced may not have been of the 
character of inland lakes without free connection with 
the sea; and another object is to show that these con¬ 
ditions may not have begun only after the close of 
those which produced the highest Silurian strata, nor 
have terminated before the date of deposition of the 
oldest of the Carboniferous beds. 

It would seem as- if we had made very little progress 
during the past sixty years, and, to a certain extent, 
this is true. The ancient physical geography of the 
Old Red Sandstone period has yet to be clearly de¬ 
picted, and the precise relations of Old Red Sandstone 
and Devonian to Silurian and Carboniferous still 
require further detailed research among the fossil 
plants and animals,' and among the rocks in which 
these organic remains are entombed. A book should 
in this, as in all other cases, be either useful or in¬ 
teresting, or it might, as with Hugh Miller’s works, 
possess both attributes. The present work, however, 
seems to fail in both respects. The expressions used 
by the author, of “ Prevertebrate ” and “ Vertebrate 
Silurian,” “Prevertebrate” and “Vertebrate Old 
Red,” eleven times on one page,-and often six or seven 
times, and in one instance varied by the printer into 
“ Pervertebrate, ” are, to say the least of it, tiresome. 
We read also of “Vertebrate Palseozoic times” and 
“ ‘ Vertebrate Old Red ’ rivers.” 

The work is mainly a discussion with regard to the 
distribution and succession of life, and with regard to 
the physical' conditions; bearing on the objects 
previously expressed. It may afford some new sugges¬ 
tions to those studying the Old Red Sandstone, but 
it lacks precise stratigraphical evidence and tabula- 
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